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quently run a few weeks over our publishing 
deadline! Therefore, we advise closing dates 
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Editor's Notes 

With this issue we are 2/3 of the way 
towards getting back to our original 
published schedule. The past two issues 
have appeared in approximately two month 
intervals, and if we're able to pull 
this off once more, we'll be back on 
schedule by April! We would appreciate 
it if advertisers would keep in mind the 
next deadline in order to help us accom- 
plish this goal. 

From time to time readers ask if the 
GRAPHIC will ever be published more than 
four times a year. However, putting out 
an issue is always such a stressful 
time, and the experience of these past 
two issues reminds us who we originally 
opted for a quarterly publication. . .do- 
ing it every two months (or less) on a 
regular basis would soon result in irre- 
versible insanity ! 

And now to tackle some missing back 
issues. -M.F.B. 
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Deadline for next issue 
is March 31, 1989 





PHONOGRAPH FORUM 



be original equipment); it states: "Aktophone, Swiss 
Made, Special Ortophonic." Bob notes that the motor 
reminds him of a Thorens, so the entire outfit may be 
of European origin. 




"MYSTERY MACHINES" No. 2 

by George Paul 



The second is a latter-1920's style portable in 
the collection of reader Ed Hall from Atlanta. The ma- 
chine is well-made, has all hardware plated in gold, 
and has good tone. Ed's first impression was that it 




We again present two mystery phonographs which 
have puzzled their owners. By a remarkable coinci- 
dence, there may be a connection between the two. 

The first comes from Bob Netzer in Orlando. It is 
an open horn machine with plate glass panels on left 
and front sides of the caninet. There are no markings 
anywhere except on the soundbox (which may or may not 



was a victroia portable, but the photo reveals that 
it's not. He subsequently noticed a faded decal which 
he thinks reads "Ortho-Fonic ." 



We note a slight similarity in the design of the 
two soundboxes and tone arm elbows of these instruments; 
and certainly the similarity of names (as well as their 
combined similarities to the Victor Orthophonic) cannot 
be overlooked. 

If anyone can shed more light on either of these 
mystery machines we would appreciate having the infor- 
mation for a future column. 

o o 0 o o 

George Paul can be contacted at 28 Aldrich Street, 
Gowanda, N.Y . 14070. 



The Edison Exhibition Comp; 



from John Dales 



Some time ago I purchased a box of American 
brown wax cylinders. Each cylinder is mounted on a 
wooden spindle and most originate from the North Ameri- 
can Phonograph Company, Edison Works. However there 
are a couple of odd records that I would welcome any 
additional information, via these pages, as to when and 
by whom they were recorded. 

One record is dark brown and is announced "A beau- 
tiful song entitled 'Mary Wood But Mary Wouldn't* as 
rendered by Russell Hunting for the Edison Exhibition 
Company." I can find no information with regard to an 
Edison Exhibition Company so perhaps it is something 
Russell Hunting recorded himself for demonstration pur- 
poses. Hunting, a recording pioneer, came over to Eng- 
land in 1898 so this cylinder was recorded sometime 
prior to that date. 

The other record is off-white wax and is George J.j 
Gaskin singing "Climb Up Ye Little Children." The re- 
mains of a white card title slip survive on which the 
title is handwritten and rubber stamped in lilac ink is 
"Record No. 6l68. Made by Walcutt, Miller & Co. 53 East 
11th St., N.Y." 

(Please note: Any readers who can furnish more infor- 
mation of either of these cylinders are asked to send 
it directly to the GRAPHIC.) 



. 
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i-idy is an engagement m J. M. Hill's continu- 
ous performances at Herrmann's Theatre at 8th 
Avenue and 27th St. in New York. Allen May was 
engaged for at least nine weeks, commencing • 
January 8, 1894. Also in that year, May wrot 
the music to a song, "In the Sweet, Sweet Long 
Ago" (words by Walter Darrell), which he sub- 
sequently recorded. He was also credited, in 
that year, as the singer who was "the first 
song illustrator" (i.e., singing along with il- 
lustrated song slides), a practice which had 
been started by Tony Pastor but had lapsed for 
some time previous to 1894. In his 1934 book 
gh e Y A11 Sang , Edward B. Marks (the partner of 
Joseph W. Stern in their music publishing busi- 
ness) tells how they had a set of colored 
slides made to illustrate their new song, "The 

Little Lost Child". Starting with that song, 
it appears that Allen May became identified 
with an illustrated song act. He may also 
have continued his minstrel career. As Marks 
comments, minstrel tenors "...were not the sort 



i Nobody Knows, Nobody Cares. 



Inspired by Joe Martel's article on Roger Har- 
ding (see GRAPHIC #65), Messrs. Eert and Bry- 
ant have conspired to unearth details of some 
of the obscurest of early recording pioneers. 
This is the first of what is hoped will be a 
series of short articles featuring photographs 
and biographical sketches of these lesser- 
known artists. 



ALLEN MAY 



by Michael Eert 
& William R. Br 



The photograph below appeared in 1892 on 
the cover of Charles K. Harris's song "Fallen 
By The Wayside". The cover reads, "as sung b 
the eminent baritone Allen May, with Al . G. 
Field's Minstrels". According to Dailey Pask 
man, Al . G. Field was the most important name 
associated with travelling minstrel shows. 

The Al. G. Field's Minstrels, started in 1886 
and continued long after Mr. Field passed fro 
the scene, had their own special railroad tra 
to carry the troupe, including entire stage 
settings and scenery. 



the Pacific Coast... to plant a song... [with a 
minstrel tenor]... was tantamount to having a 
nation-wide hit, because the minstrel tenors 
never missed". But we find no documentation 
of his theatrical activities after 1894. 

During 1897 Allen May, who apparently en- 
joyed a close relationship with Joseph W. 

Stern & Co. as a "song plugger", also recorded 
for their subsidiary, The Universal Phonograph 
Co. Advertisements mentioning his name as one 
of the artists who made Universal cylinders be 
gan appearing in The Phonoscope in the March, 
1897 issue and continued for several months. 
Unfortunately, we are not aware of the exist- 
ence of any of May's Universal cylinders, or, 
for that matter, of any Universal cylinders, so 
his titles remain unknown. 

The April, 1897 catalogue of the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Co. listed no records by Allen 
May. But in June, the heading "Songs by Allen 
May" appeared, with this comment: "Mr. May's 

recordings are very popular. He possesses an 
excellent voice and sings with great distinct- 
ness." The ten solo titles were: 

8500 A Mother Never Can Forget Her Boy 

(Charles Miller, 1893) 

8501 If I Only Could Blot Out the Past 

(Gussie L. Davis, 1896) 

8502 She Might Flirt with Others 

8503 When the Girl You Love is Many Miles 

Away (Erwin C. Koeppen; George M. 

Cohan, 1896) 

8504 In the Sweet, Sweet Long Ago (Walter 

Darrell; Allen May, 1894) 

8505 Don't Send Her Away (Raymond A. 

Browne; Monroe H. Rosenfeld, 1896) 

8506 Take Back Your Gold (Louis W. Pritz- 

kow; Monroe H. -Rosenfeld, 1 897) 

8507 Elsie from Chelsea (Harry Dacre, 1896) 

8508 Bab and I 

8509 The Teacher and the Boy (Edward B. 

Marks; Joseph W. Stern. 1896) 



With the exception of the comic "Elsie from 
Chelsea", the songs all appear to be of the 
sentimental type amenable to illustrated so 
slides . 




Also in the June, 1897 Columbia catalogue, 
three duets by Allen May and Len Spencer were 
listed; "beautifully blended voices free from 
harshness or blast": 



8400 



8401 



8402 



Larboard Watch (Thomas Williams, 
1840's?) 

The Upper Ten and Lower Five (James 
Thornton, 1888) 

The Broadway Swell and the Bowery 
Bum (Dixon & Lang, 1892) 



The first is a traditional duet, but the last 
two are both topical songs dealing with the 
class distinctions of the time. As Sigmund 
Spaeth points out, "Upper Ten and Lower Five" 
has nothing to do with Pullman berths! 

At the time we were preparing this arti- 
cle, a copy of the Columbia cylinder of "When 
the Girl You Love is Many Miles Away" sur- 
faced, so we have been able to assess Allen 
May's voice. He is definitely a tenor, not a 
baritone as in 1892. The voice is of the same 
timbre as those of Jere Mahoney and Roger Har- 
ding, but May holds his notes with more empha- 
sis, and has a more prominent tremolo. The 
words are distinctly enunciated. When the Sep- 
tember, 1897 Columbia catalogue appeared, Allen 
May's name was no longer listed. 

Our last glimpse of Allen May is in the 
following picture. It appeared without comment 
on the sheet music for "'Neath the Pines of 
Vermont" in 1904. During the same year he 
wrote the melody for "The Best Love of My Life 
is Yours, Sweetheart ", to words by Howard Wall. 

^Sjie chorus of the song has been found on the 
ack page of two songs published that year, but 
the sheet, music itself has proven elusive. 



m 



A BEAUTIFUL BALLAD 

SUNG WITH SUCCESS BY 



i 





Judging from the photographs, Allen May 
was in his early twenties in 1892 and mid- 
thirties by 1904. A history of the May family 
(A Genealogy of the Descendants of John May 



Who Came From England to Roxbury in America , 
1640 ) published in 1878 mentions an Allen Pot- 
ter May born on July 22, 1865, apparently at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, but we cannot be certain 
that he is the subject of this article. This 
Allen May's father, Charles Sedgwick May, was 
an attorney, Lieutenant Governor of Michigan 
from 1863 to 1864, and was nominated for Sena- 
tor by the Democratic Party in 1876. But as 
to Allen May the singer, no other data has 
been found. At least, at this point, Allen May 
is now more that just a name in the June, 1897 
Columbia catalogue. 

The authors wish to thank all those who 
took the time to check through reference ma- 
terials in the quest for information on Allen 
May . 



Little Wonder Research 

The "Record Research Associates" have prepared a comprehen- 
sive listing of the famous 5r" Little Wonder records which we 
exoect to publish for them sometime in the future. The work 
is presently being organized, cross-indexed, etc. In the 
meantime, there are still several blanks as well as other 
pertinent information needed to make the work as complete as 
possible. If you have any of these records, please drop us 
a postcard and we'll send the complete list of data neened. 

Thanks ! 













" A Clarification and Consultation " 

Vignette No. 8 is the culmination of some exasperation 
coupled with a presentation of jubilation. 



As an opener I wish to thank the readers who took 
time to send me their selections for the upcoming "Sup- 
reme Fifteen, 1988" tabulation, and before we close 
those who persevere in reading this section will be 
treated to the work of my "guest columnist" and friend 
Jerry Donnell, who will enlighten us as to what it was 
like to be a young do-it-yourself repairman of spring 
motor machines during The Great Depression in south- 
central Tennessee. 

For the "consultation" we shall have the folk-wis- 
dom of Jerry, but for now, I am convinced that a clari- 
fication of the "Supreme Fifteen" criteria should begin 
at once. 

Without rehashing too much the contents of this 
column for issue #65, I must say that several respon- 
dents had different understandings of our purpose. 

Some people listed their pre and post 1909 artists but 
added a third list which combined their own appraisal 
of the two periods. This was not necessary, as I was 
to tally all submissions and make the "overview" myself. 
Several others thought we were asking for "top sellers" 
whether or not they enjoy the records. I had intended 
a listing of personal favorites only . In other words, 
if you don't personally care for Billy Murray, then 
simply leave him out. 

One thoughtful individual mentioned that several 
Red Seal artists sang or played popular selections too 
and could be included here. He gave McCormack, Caruso 
and Gluck as examples. I had never doubted this for a 
minute and would encourage those who love and collect 
the "popular" work of such persons to freely include 
them among their 15 favorite artists. 

I was not too surprised when three people prefaced 
their listings with the admission that they could not 
possibly favor one artist over another and simply wrote 
down fifteen names of whose records gave them greatest 
pleasure. Well, I can't very much object to that! 

Keeping all three things in mind, why not let's 
approach our survey in this manner instead: 



1 ) 



• f .* *r * , 



list 15 personal favorite artists before 
the year 1909 

list 15 personal favorite artists from 
1909 to 1925 

list these in order of your preference if 
possible 

4) if you collect in only one of the two time 
periods, then list that period and cast 
your 15 selections 



2 ) 

3) 



In closing, please remember that this tabulation 
is basically centered around "popular" American artists, 
but if, for example , you really love Harry Lauder, for 
heaven's sake list him!! 

A post card should do ! But please let me hear 
from you soon so we can get our results published in 
the next GRAPHIC ! 1 What are we collecting for listen- 
ing pleasure? 

Send you r nominations to David Milefsky, Rt. 1, 

Box 48-A, Boyce, VA 22620. 



Jerry Donnell sent me my first GRAPHIC fan mail. 

In fact his post card came right after Vignette No. 1 
appeared. Thus began a grand correspondence which be- -n 
twixt the U. S. Postal Service and A. T. & T. culmina 
in motor car journeys, as we live only a half-hour drive 
apart. 

I never will forget the first time I visited his 
old house perched on a steep hill in Harpers Ferry, West 
Virginia. Upon entering, I was immediately moved to a 
state between disbelief and downright shock! He had 
told me that he had 87 old time phonographs but neglec- 
ted to mention that about 80 of them were floor models 
...uprights and consoles in the parlor, the living 
room, the dining room, the kitchen, the pantry, the 
bedrooms, the bathroom and to get to the bottom of 
things, the cellar! The front porch also got into the 
act. Several beloved dogs barking away only added to 
the fun, and it was all I could do but sit down and 
rest a bit. Blue Amberols, Diamond Discs and laterals 
abounded in massive piles. About the only thing missing 
was a shovel! 

Actually Jerry, who treads the fine line between 
foxy-grandpa and "Mr. Fix-It," had recently moved from 
Washington, D.C., and had yet to begin organizing 
things. Two years later I was able to clearly see his 
two player pianos and large player organ (forgive me 
that one, ol' buddy, but I couldn't resist it)! 

Now let's allow the long time and now retired Pen- 
tagon maintenance man have the floor. 



Some Home Remedies for Your Ailing "Victrola" 

by Jerry Donnell 



Back during the Depression, those of us who held 
on to our beloved victrolas had quite a time of keeping 
them alive. Only the "better off" who had electric 
lights could afford a radio, but still there were those 
diehards who refused to throw out the victrola, "give 
it to the cook," or "give it to the kids to play with." 
I was one of the diehards who hated a dararadio, and 
still am, and still do! 

I'll never forget the funereal sight of our Vic- 
trola XIV being unceremoniously pushed out while Daddy 
unpacked his shiny new Majestic. The XIV looked so 
sad and neglected sitting on the porch, while said Ma- 
jestic sat inside the parlor booming out "A Shanty in 
Old Shantytown." I swore I'd get even some day, and I 
did. Every time I'd pass and nobody was looking, I'd 
give the darn thing a kick that rattled its tubes to 
the skies. Mama caught me one day and gave me a lec- 
ture on "trying to destroy the most beautiful piece of 
furniture we had in the house!" It finally quit right 
in the middle of "Stella Dallas" and I was elated when 
she said, "I wish we had the victrola back." 

My aunt Tibb Smith actually "traded it in on a new 
Atwater Kent." Her beautiful Baldwin player piano!! And 
with all the rolls ! ! Can you believe she had to pay 
some boot??! ! But that is another story. 

To get back to home remedies for your ailing vic- 
trola, my first remedy I got from Osie Burnette back in 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee about 1931. I wanted to play 
her beautiful upright Pathe just full of "Hiwawyun" 
records. "Gwunlun broke it, Jerry, but if you push the 
record backwards with your finger till it stops, it'll 
play about two records." I don't know what it was 
Gwendolyn did, but Osie's remedy worked! Pushing the 
record backwards re-wound the Heinman motor. I wore 
the tip of my finger out (also the labels on records). 

It was work, but we kids had so much fun taking turns 
pushing the records backwards and playing our favorites, 
"Hawaiian Nightingale," "The Bells of Maui," "The Drun- 






kard's Lone Child," "Mother's Grave," or "Little Bird- 
ie"! Is anticipation really greater than realization??? 

I don't recommend this for your victrola today. 

But sometimes, if the spring comes unhooked, turning 
— the turntable backwards while turning the crank forward 
ill cause the hook to engage with the end of the spring 
and "let joy abound." 

We had a time getting new needles or "all-right 
ones." When we did get a dime, it went for a Tootsie- 
toy car or a Guess What or a Big Little Book instead of 
a package of Brilliantone s . My beloved colored mamny 
said, "Son, if you'll drive some old needles into the 
door jamb with a hammer, then pull them out with the 
pliers, they'll be all right." Good grief, I all but 
destroyed "Springtime in the Rockies" and "Uncle Dave's 
Chewing Gum" with those resharpened needles! I don't 
want to mention what it did to the paper records (Hit 
of the Weeks "What's the Use" and "Betty Co-Ed"). 

Sounded like the artists were singing under a washtub 
outside in the rain! No need for that now! The needles 
I bought from Dennis and Patti Valente are the best 
needles I've ever used. Each will play from two to four 
records. But don't "turn the needle around when it 
wears out"! 

Back in 1939 my Cheney broke a governor spring. 

New ones were offered by Herman Todd's Furniture Store 
for a quarter apiece. 'Then he asked "Isn't that 
enough?" Land Sakes, where on earth was I to get a 
quarter?? So! I took a small wire, bent it around the 
fly-ball, anchored the other end under the screw of 
the friction plate. It held until I traded the Cheney 
for Kenneth Knox's electric train. It gave a nice 
tremolo to Jesse Crawford's "Valencia" and made Tito 
Schipa sound like he recorded "Farewell to Naples" with 
no clothes on in a blizzard. You could all but hear 
_his teeth chatter. 

Ify best friend, Snookie McDonald, had an old Kim- 
ball console that kept breaking springs. By the way, 
have you heard that "Dardanella" (Selvin's Orchestra) 
breaks springs? I heard from several sources that the 
sound waves from that record would break springs. Two 
were old time repair men in Nashville, Tennessee. They 
swore that this record would even break two springs at 
once! I first heard of it in 1939. 'Course I don't 
believe this, but I never play that record, just to be 
sure. Anyhow, Snookie 's kept breaking springs while 
playing his Harry James records. We finally ran out of 
spares, and, of color se, new ones could not be found. I 
packed the barrel containing the broken spring full of 
bolts and nuts, as many as I could get inside. This 
put all the work on the remaining good spring, which 
would play a 10" record all the way through, and the 
remaining good spring never broke! Today replacement 
springs are available from several sources. I do advise 
nailing down the barrel through the anchor holes before 
taking the old spring out. Herbert Hansbury once cut 
his finger to the bone by letting the old spring fly 
out while the barrel went amiss right through the win- 
dow. He had to have stitches taken in his finger. 

Dr. Heiges of D.C., the authority on Victor machines, 
says, "You could even get killed." So nail that barrel 
down! On a Heinman, put a nail through each of the 
screw holes. A vise might bend the barrel out of shape. 

Now for the question of tone : Grafonolas always 
look like new because owners couldn't stand their 
shrieky tone. They stopped playing them. Often the 
non-set automatic stop mechanism got all gummed up and 
stopped right in the middle of Bert Williams' "Indoor 
orts" or Bessie Smith's "Bed Bug Blues," or something 
anyhow, the disgruntled aggrivated owner shoved the 
Grafonola into a corner and challenged his neighbor to 
a game of croquet or mah-jongg. There it sat until we 
find it in a yard sale. Just like new. 

I have several good Grafonolas that I wouldn't 
trade for a farm in Georgia. But I had to work hard to 



get the tone up to snuff. First, the horn has to be 
airtight. I sealed up all the seams and cracks with 
good old Elmer's Glue. It dries fast and isn't notice- 
able when one of your admirers is glearing (that's an 
old timey word, isn't it?) past the louvres into your 
Grafonola horn! It dries clear. Next, the tone arm 
must be airtight at the joints. This can be accomp- 
lished by the use of Vaseline. On all the models ex- 
cept the $65 one, there is a rectangular hole just be- 
yond the double elbow to accomodate the automatic shut- 
off. I made a cylinder of rather stiff paper and glued 
it over this hole inside the tone arm, then Vaselined 
all the joints. This helped a lot. But Miss Grafonola 
still shrieked and had a hollow well bucket tone. I 
suggest taking out the mica diaphragm and giving it the 
deep six. Make a new one. I experimented with all 
sorts of materials and found a few very good substi- 
tutes. Go out and buy a can of Swiss Miss cocoa, the 
kind with the plastic top. Make a diaphragm from the 
brown plastic. Be sure it is not so large it touches 
the sides of the reproducer housing. I use Rosebud 
Typewriter Cleaner for gaskets, but we will discuss 




Harlan and Stanley as "The Rube and the Country 
Doctor"? No! It's our columnists Jerry (left) 
and Dave. Jerry explains to Dave how to achieve 
beautiful tone (in the Victrola. . .not Nipper). 



this later. The closer the diaphragm is to the repro- 
ducer back, the louder the music and the more is lost 
of the tubas and bass drums on the record. So experi- 
ment. 

= TO BE CONTINUED = 



Next issue Jerry delves into the mysteries of Edison 
Amberola and Diamond Disc Phonographs. Jerry Donnell 
can be contacted at: Rt. 3, Box 1430, Harpers Ferry, 
WV 25425. 



Overleaf : With the return of normal winter weather 

to northern Vermont as we prepare this issue of the 
GRAPHIC, we thought it appropriate to reproduce the 
handbill shown on the next page. It comes from the 
collection of Dave Milefsky. Note that the "Suit- 
case" Edison Home is outfitted with a Bettini re- 
producer . 
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IN THE 



LONG. COLD. DARK 



SHIVERY EVENINGS, 



WHEN YOUR HEALTH AND CONVENIENCE COMPEL YOU TO STAY 
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WH V ! ! ! HAVE A PHONOGRAPH. OF COURSE. 



TH El 



X 



A Valuable Teacher of Acoustics. Most Interesting to Old or Young A Pleasure 
and Charm to the Suffering, bringing to them the Brightness and Amusements of 
the outside World by its faithful reproductions of Operas, New Sqngs, Speeches^ &e. 

EVERY HOME WILL sooner or later have its PHONOGRAPH » » NECESSITY. 



HAVE YOURS NOW 



you will enjoy 4t longer. 



w 

Brought within the reach of every family by Mr. Edison’s last pro^uQtion at $8.50. 

It is the FINEST ENTERTAINER in the WORLD. 

There is nothing equal to it in the whole Realm 

It imitates any and every Musical Instrument, 
any and every natural sound, faithfully 

the HUMAN VOICE, the NOISE OF THE 
CATARACT, the BOOM OF THE GUN 
the VOICES OF BIRDS OR ANIMALS. 





ONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH CO 



NEW JERSEY 
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Here Today — Gone Tomorrow 



by Martin Bryan 




When Victor dealers received the advance list of 
records for March, 1919 (printed December 31, 1918), 
the first record listed was no. 18522, "Oh Helen!" and 
"Ja-Da" by Arthur Fields. The description found in 
the flyer follows: 

Victor Talking Machine Company’s 



ADVANCE 

MARCH, 1919 



LIST 



NEW VICTOR RECORDS FOR MARCH, 1919 



Number and 

Code Word 



Size 



can 



POPULAR SONGS 

18522(Oh Helen! 

Contarono\ Ja-Da 

A stuttering lover's efforts to say “Oh Helen” appeals to the imagination at once. lust what he makes out of it you 
best judge by hearing the record — also some of the difficulties with the lady s father. 1 he song is by Charles t\. 



Arthur Field s\ 10-in. List 
Arthur Fields/ price 85jf 



McCarron and Carey Morgan, and is a good successor to Geoffrey O’Hara a “K-K-K-Katy. With it is Ja-Da (P* 
nounced Yadda) by Bob Carleton. U. S. N. R. F. “Ja-Da" is one of those catchy little tunes that stick like a burr; it will 
keep you cheered up for weeks. Incidentally, the sale of the song is for the benefit of the Navy Relief Society, which guur a 
the home of the man who guards the sea. 

a 

However, the dealer who originally owned this copy had 
crossed the selection off, and when we checked the official March 
supplement (printed mid-January) , sure enough — the record did 
not appear. And it never did, although the following month "Ja- 
Da" reappeared with the same catalogue number; but this time it 
was coupled with Billy Murray's "Alcoholic Blues." 

So what happede to "Oh Helen!"? Apparently Victor officials 
considered it a bit too risque, even though the song did appear 
on other labels. The song, published in 1918, was written by 
Charles McCarron and Carey Morgan of the U.S. Navy. Described as 
"A Comedy Stuttering Song," the refrain goes: 

"Oh H-H-Hel — Oh H-H-Hel — Oh Helen please be mine, 

Your f-f-feat — your f-f-feat — your features are divine, 

I s-s-swear — I s-s-swear — I swear I will be true, 

Oh D-D-Dam — Oh D-D-Dam — Oh Damsel I love you. " 

Evidently the record was well into production at Victor be- 
fore someone realized the genteel Victrola owner might be offend- 
ed by the "hel"s and "dam"s, and the record was hastily withdrawn 
from distribution. Any copies out there? 
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Imagine being a young record 
collector and learning one day that 
you had a distant connection with 
Thomas A. Edison! That’s what hap- 
pened not long ago to reader Gary 
Mattscheck. It seems his great- 
grandfather, William Axworthy, was 
a chauffeur for Edison sometime 
prior to World War I • When his son 
William (Gary's great uncle) became 
deaf as the result of childhood 
diseases, Mrs. Edison showed her 
concern by sending him to a school 
for the deaf where he learned the 
trade of house painting. Unfortu- 
nately, the family has no other 
knowledge of Mr. Axworthy ’s associ- 
ation with Edison. 

Where are the Amberola 60s and 
80s? We know there are more out 
there which our readers could in- 
form us of for our survey, but so 
far we’ve had only three reported. 

If you know of one anywhere (es- 
pecially if you are an overseas 
reader), won’t you please let us 
have the details? See page 13, 
bottom right, of the last issue for 
the data we seek. Otherwise, we'll 
have to publish the survey based on 
just the three lone machines repor- 
ted . 

We’ve heard from two collectors 
who have had bad experiences order- 
ing 10 n record sleeves from Bill 
Cole Enterprises. It seems that in 
both cases the boxes were signifi- 
cantly undercount, but they didn't 
discover it for some time after de- 
livery. It is possible that the 
manufacturer packed the cartons 
short and Cole distributed them un- 
wittingly. .. but the fact that two 
customers brought this to our at- 
tention indicates that readers 
should be aware a problem exists. 

Again we ask if any readers can 
supply any material for our Marsh 
Labs article to appear sometime in 
the future. Please correspond with 
the Editor if you have anything to 
contribute. 

We routinely receive a flood of 
correspondence on hobby-related sub- 
jects, much of it asking for infor- 
mation of one kind or another. At 
times we get so far behind in ans- 
wers that we feel buried by it I 
While we try to answer it all, we 
fear that sometimes mail does go un- 
answered. In any event, we do ap- 
preciate it when writers enclose a 
stamp if they expect a reply. 

A great variety of articles is 
now on file for use in future is- 
sues, and we can confidently say 
there is something for everyone 
” coming" in the GRAPHIC! 



We have a reproduction of an authentic 
turn-of-the- century "Graphophone Con- 
cert handbill (7" x 15"), printed ex- 
actly like the original and suitable 
for framing, which will be sent anywhere 
in North America in a sturdy tube for 8 



for 



■New Amberola 




readers of the GRAPHIC 
didn't receive the last 
issue because they failed 
to send us their change 
of address. Don't let 
this happen to you! Let 
us know before you move . 
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Beatrice Lillie Dead at 94; I 
A Clown With Acerbic Wit S 



ilder to punctuate the barbed ripostes or turning her longish face into a rub- 
r which she was famous, was the bery u-shape with a somewhat equine 
idow of Sir Robert Peel. But she sm ile. With great ease she seemed able 
:ver took her official title, Lady Peel, l0 contort and mold that face into a 
riously and called her autobiography thousand shapes. ■ 
ivery Other Inch a Lady.” Often it was not precisely what she 

The Canadian-born comedienne suf- sa jd 0 r sang that garnered so many 
red a series of strokes several years i aug hs, but the way she delivered the 
to that silenced her voice and ended material. As the critic George Jean Na- 
x career. Her last Broadway show than it, "With one dart of her eyes, 
as "High Spirits,” a 1964 musical ver- shc can spare a skit writer a dozen 
jn of Sir Noel Coward’s “Blithe jj nes •» 

.irit," and her last film was the 1966 Sir No el, Miss Lillie’s devoted friend 
usical “Thoroughly Modern Millie.” an( j 0 fi e n the writer of her material, 
The very name Beatrice Lillie could he r director or her co-star, finally grew 
•oke memories of mirth and merri- accustomed to her idiosyncrasies, 
ent for the hundreds of thousands of “p or a n author-director to attempt to 
©pie she entertained in theaters. pin Beattie down to a meticulous delin- 
eation of character is a direct invita- 
tion to nervous collapse.” he said. 

Natural Instinct for Humor 

Miss Lillie had a natural instinct for 
humor. One spring day, while she was 
serving tea to friends in her East End 
Avenue apartment in New York, a pi- 
geon flew in the window and satjon the 
arm of a chair. Some of Miss Lillie's 
guests were startled, but she merely 
looked at the bird and asked, “Any 
messages?” 

Beatrice Gladys Lillie was bom in 
Toronto on May 29, 1894. Her father, 
John Lillie, a native of Northern Ire- 
land, had served with the British Army 
hair and in ln( jj a Before he married Lucie Shaw, 
one of * an Englishwoman. Beatrice had an 
g talents 0 jder sisl er, Muriel, 
fficult to Mrs. Lillie, who enjoyed a modest 

id h° reputation as a concert singer, had 
ps aisoe- g reat expectations for her daughters — 
3wn who Muriel would be a concert pianist, Bea- 
an auai- trice a SO p rano — and their musical 
. j training began early. 

Mrs. Lillie, Bea- 



The comedienne 
was a puncturer 
of pomposity. 



Fnedman-Abetes 

Beatrice Lillie as Madame Arcati in the 1964 musical “High Spirits.” 



years. “I was the best-dressed trans- 
vestite in the world,” Miss Lillie said. 

In 1914, she was hired for a minor 
role in “Not Likely,” produced by 
Andre Chariot, a Frenchman who had 
brought to London, with great success, 
the concept of the little revue of fast- 
paced. sophisticated songs, skits and 
blackouts. 

The young, bubbling Miss Lillie was 
besieged by hordes of stage-door John- 
nies. The one who won her was the 
handsome Robert Peel, whose ancestor 
Sir Robert Peel served as one of Queen 
Victoria’s Prime Ministers and organ- 
ized London’s Metropolitan police 
force. Its members were nicknamed 
“bobbies” after him. 

Miss Lillie was married to the future 
Sir Robert Peel at his family’s estate, 
Drayton Manor, in 1920. but the bride- 
groom's parents stayed away, disap- 
proving of “theatrical folk.” The cou- 



co-starring Sir Noel. One of Miss 
Lillie’s most famous songs was “Mad 
Dogs and Englishmen.” introduced in 
her "Third Little Show” on Broadway 
in 1931. It became a standard in her 
repertory as well as in Sir Noei's. 

In her 1972 autobiography, Miss 

Lillie told how another of her stand- 
ards, “There Are Fairies in the Bottom 
of My Garden,” was introduced, 
against her will, into her repertory. Her 
friend Ethel Barrymore thought the 
song was a lovely, serious one, but Miss 
Lillie made it a side-splitter, especially 
when she sang it garbed in a long for- 
mal gown, then raised her skirt and 
roller-skated off stage. 



The Lillie Trio 

trice and Muriel — entertained at local | 
soirees and did a bit of touring, but 
Beatrice was showing signs of being an 
undisciplined soprano. The trouble was 
that she had discovered early the 
pleasures of making people laugh while 
she sang. At 8 years of age, she was 
thrown out of a church choir for mak- 
ing funny gestures and flopping her fan 
about during serious moments, causing 
small boys to giggle uncontrollably. 

Top Hat and Tails 

At 15, Miss Lillie ended what had 
been at best a mere pass at a formal 
education, and sailed for England, 
where her mother had taken Muriel to 
study music. Her first stage appear- 
ance, which ran a week, was as a male 
impersonator, a role she was to play off 
and on, in top hat and tails, for several 



went well, “the wand was on; some- 
thing happened between myself and 
the audience, for they recognized 
something I’d known for years — 1 was 
a natural-born fool.” 

State of Havoc 

Anyone who ever saw her sketch 
about a slightly tipsy, tongue-tied Mrs. 
Blagdon Blogg turning Harrods depart- 
ment store in London into a state of 
havoc, would consider her an adorably 
nutty fool. In the sketch, Mrs. Blogg 
tried, unsuccessfully, to buy “two 
dozen double-damask dinner napkins,” 
a request that- soon started coming off 
her thickened tongue as “two dazzle di- 
mask dibble dimmer nappies,” and so 
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D. William Violi, 74; 
Issued Rare Recordings 



razzini, Rosa Ponselle and many other 
great singers who made records in the 
early decades of this century. 

His concern for sonic purity was well 
known among collectors, and his 
recordings, which he sold through 
mail-order and from a small store in 
Brooklyn, were sought after by vocal 
enthusiasts. 

Mr. Violi was born in Brooklyn, and 
began his record business as a hobby in 
the early 196ft’s, while working for a 
construction company. • 

He is survived by five brothers — 
John, Ernest and Frank, of Brooklyn; 
Joseph, of Ridge, N. Y., and Antonio, of 
Yonkers — and two sisters, Helen, of 
Brooklyn, and Stella Salice, of West 
New York, N. J. 



D. William Violi, a dealer in histori- 
cal opera and voc^l recordings, died of 
heart disease on Thursday at his home 
in Brooklyn. He was 74 years old. 

The proprietor of a small record 
label called Oasi, Mr. Violi issued a 
series of rare and otherwise unavail- 
able long-playing recordings by Enrico 
Caruso, Giovanni Martinelli, Luisa Tet- 
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Susannah’s Squeaking Sh< 
(from “Chariot’s Revue of 1{ 

(Lillie and Weigall) 

Solo - Piano Accomp. 

. e BEATRICE LILLIE, 

^ 0,4 Soprano 

KSSgK 513-D . a a 

(1-41300) 



THE CRASH OF THE HINDENBUR6 

Part I 

An Eyawltnata Rtoordlng by 
Harb Morrison, W. L. 8. 
k Announcer, and A 

Charles Nehlstn, W. L. 8. 

Engineer J&F 

7-08-76 



EDISON 

Record . 



Grace Hayes, 93, Dies; 
Stage and Film Actress 



(5 rare Hayes, an actress, died on 
Wednesday in Las Vegas, Nev. She was 
93 years old. 

Miss Hayes performed in many 
vaudeville revues and Broadway musi- 
cal comedies during the 1920’s and 
early 30’s, including "The Merry 
World" and "Ballyhoo.” The Missouri- 
horn entertainer sang and acted on the 
NBC radio network in the 1930’s and 
appeared in several films, including 
"The King of Jazz” in 1929. Miss Hayes 
operated a Hollywood nightclub in the 
late 1930's, and in 1940 she opened the 
Rrd Itnnsft't. cine of the first clubs in 
Las Vegas, where she lived until her 
death. 

Miss Hayes is survived by her son, 
the actor Peter Lind Hayes; twogrand- 
« hildren. and one great-grandchild. 



Above: Beatrice Lillie's first 
'*1 recording, made on Nov. 

23, 1925 — just 13 days after 
after the New York opening of 
the revue. 

Beatrice Lillie as she appeared in the 1926 show "Oh, Please!" 
While the show was not a big hit, Miss Lillie made an inter- 
esting Victor recording of "Like He Loves Me" with a male cho- 
rus and composer Vincent Youmans at the piano (no. 20361). 

Oddly, she was not asked to record the show's only lasting hit, 

"I Know That You Know." In spite of her enormous popularity 
in this country, she made very few recordings here. 



Grace Hayes' Victor of "I Can't Give You Anything But Love" 
(no. 21571) sold well and reveals a warm, personable voice; 
yet just a handful of her recordings made between 1927 and 
1930 were issued. Curiously, three sides made at Victor 
appeared only in England under the H.M.V. label. 
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Donald Voorhees, 85 , Conductor 
Who Led Bell Telephone Hour 



THE NEW YORK TIMES , WEDNESDAY, JANUARY //, 1989 



By PETER B. FLINT ppp' ;; 

Donald Voorhees. for 28 years the 
conductor and musical director of the fff 
"Bell Telephone Hour,” one of the most 
popular musical programs in broad- '■*% 

casting history, died of pneumonia yes- 
terday at Tomlin Memorial Hospital in 
Cape May Court House, N.J. He was 85 
years old and lived in Stone Harbor, 

Virtually every week for 28 years — 
on radio from 1940 to 1959 and on tclevi- 
sion from 1959 to 1968 — Mr. Voorhees 
brought to millions of NBC listeners a g^gflt ;t : ; 
mix of classical and popular music per- j||||| % " ^ . ^ 

formed hv leading virtuosos, including 
F ritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, Arthur Ggj&H 
Rubinstein, Lily Pons, Ezio Pinza, i ^ 

Benny Goodman and Bing Crosby. 

Mr. Vooi hees. a 6-footer with prema- 
Hi rely silver hair, was celebrated not 
only for musicianship, dedication and Mf 

informal good humor but also for 
bringing out the host in guests. j 

Sought to Maintain Balance 

He was painstaking in shaping a pro- ^ onal( * Voorhees 

gram that showed the guests to best ad -1 1 

vantage while maintaining a balance. 

"You must have one or two selections ”{! A 

to satisfy a high brow concertgoer,” he studied the violin, p 
once remarked, "yet you mustn’t run lwcon the -ages of 5 t 
too great a risk of losing the casual lis- 1 cn,no a church w f'R a 
tener. Now and then you must program ho was * successive! 
some new or overlooked piece that will Highest ra conductor 
intrigue your regular audience. This w^re Broadway si 
should be combined with a familiar se- When barely 17 he 
lection with which the guest is identi- rhestra at the Broa< 
fied by the public.” musical starring Ed. 

Mr. Voorhees won many awards and Mr- g Voorhees is 

conducted on many other radio show's, a daughter, 

including "Du Pont’s Cavalcade of Wilmington, Del.; a 
America,” for which he composed Nantucket, Mass.; t ( 
music. He also composed the telephone Murphy of Ocean Lit 
hour's “Bell Waltz" theme. Murphy of London 
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Because Herb Morrison was "in the 
right place at the right time," one 
of the most famous radio broadcasts 
of all time resulted. Few collect- 
ors realize, however, that the 
broadcast was issued commercially. 
(Label reproduced through the cour- 
tesy of Michael Corenthal, author 
of The Iconography of Recorded 



Herbert Morrison, 83, 
Hindenburg Reporter 



MORGANTOWN, W.Va, Jan. 10 
(AP) — Herbert Morrison, who 52 
years ago broadcast an emotional de- 
scription of the crash of the Hinden- 
burg, died early today at a nursing 
home here. He was 83 years old. 

Mr. Morrison was 31 years old and 
working for the Chicago radio station 
WLS on May 6, 1937, when, as the only 
broadcast reporter present, he de- 
scribed the explosion of the German 
airship as it approached its landing 
place in Lakehurst, N.J. Thirty-six of 
the 97 people aboard died. 

Millions heard his tear-filled account 
of the explosion and fire and of people 
falling from the sky. He cried : "Oh, the 
humanity! All the passengers! I don’t 
believe it!” 

Mr. Morrison was a native of Scoit- 
dale, Pa. He served in the Army Air 
Forces during World War II and later 
became the first news director at 
WTAE-TV in Pittsburgh. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Jane. 
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Dance orchestras under the direction of Donald Voorhees 
(including several sessions with Red Nichols) recorded 
prolifically during the latter 1920s and early 1930s. 
Although this output included some nineteen sides on 
Edison, we believe the Diamond Disc at the left (coup- 
led with his "Because I Love You") may be the only is- 
sued recordings of Mr. Voorhees as a piano soloist! 



^ 51882-R ^ 

For My Sweetheart 

FOX TROT 

(Gut Kahn and Walter Donaldson) 



DON VOORHEES 
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COLLECTING ORTHOPHONICS 



— A Matter of Standards — 



In the last column devoted to Orthophonic col- 
lecting, some very' basic remarks on the merits and pit- 
falls were given. In this column some standards and 
grading suggestions will be discussed. This is quite 
standard in the numismatic and classic car hobbies but 
seems to be lacking in the talking machine hobby (the 
radio hobbyist may be somewhat better off regarding 
this). One problem in the grading of talking machines 
is the lack of exactitude in the understanding of what 
is meant by "mint," "like new," "original," and the 
rest. These words have been bandied about for so long 
that most serious collectors have no faith in them. 

Thus there is a real need for a general standard of 
Orthophonic grading (which many clubs have but obvious- 
ly is followed only by members and their friends). The 
very beginning collector, who is -not familiar with nu- 
mismatic gradings, should have some rough guide to 
help him or her judge a specimen. 

The standards listed below apply only to "as is" 
unrestored machines, which still may be found in an- 
tique shops, flea markets, used furniture stores, 
charity stores and basements of fellow hobbyists. Ma- 
chines that have been "restored" or refinis'hed are in 
wholly different categories. The grades are broken 
down into three sections: cabinet; motor board; and 
mechanism (winding key, shaft, spring or electric mo- 
tor and governor/indicator), as these are the most ob- 
vious parts to an Orthophonic. The elbow, joint, and 
tone chamber should be examined if the dealer will per- 
mit, but generally an exhaustive internal check is time 
consuming and inconvenient for anyone running an an- 
tique shop or busy flea market booth. You can really 
drive up the price by being over insistent. 

Upon finding any Orthophonic, often buried under 
or behind tons of other items, one should look for gen- 
eral soundness. Huge cracks in the veneer, doors miss- 
ing, grills smashed, grill cloth rotted, legs broken or 
cut down, and other apparent damage should be checked. 
It is generally cheaper to buy a good original than a 
basket case, as parts are costly and hard to find. If 
the machine is really bad but the dealer will let it 
go cheap, one can buy it for a "parts" machine, very 
like what is done in the old car field. 

When a good but incomplete specimen is found , the 
needed parts can be removed, cleaned up, ana used on 
the good one. If one is unknowledgeabls about electric 
parts or motors, avoid the Electro las unless one has a 
friend who can fix them or trade you a spring job. 
However, as was noted before, the Victor Induction Disk 
motor (built partly from General Electric components) 
was a very tough unit, superior to many later designs, 
and often needs only cleaning, adjustment, lubrication 
and a new fuse to hum merrily along after sixty years. 
The "horseshoe" pickup on the Orthophonic Electrola 
(for instance, the Borgia, the VE 8-60, the VE 10-41) 
can be rebuilt and rercagnetizea . More difficult is the 
electro-dynamic moving coil loudspeaker, but it too can 
be fixed. (This column defines "Orthophonic" to be 
only those machines which work, whether acoustically or 
electrically, through the exponential horn. The con- 
current paper-cone speaker Electrolas cannot be called 
Orthophonics. ) 



Proposed Grading Categories - General 

MS (Manufactured State) - This category, like "Mint 
State" in the world of numismatics, refers only to 
• pristine originals, with no need of restoration. The 
cabinet must have flawless fit and finish. Nothing 
must mar the deep lustre of the finish save for the 
smallest most minute age lines in the lacquer. No 
scratches or dents. Even the back panel of the Ortho- 
phonic must be in superb condition. The motor board 
must have all the original parts sold with the machine. 
All controls, indicators, hinges and fittings must be 
nearly perfect, no plating wear, no enamel scratches. 

Even the motor and governor should be clean and func- 
tion silently. 

ES (Excellent State) - This category refers to nearly 
pristine units, Orthophonics that have had tender lov- 
ing care and light usage. Some very minor nicks, 
scratches and age lines are permitted, but only upon 
close view. The legs and feet must have considerable 
lustre, with no dry spots and no chips or cracks. The 
motor board must be nearly mint, with only the slight- 
est wear on the plated controls. The felt on the turn- 

I table may have a slight ten inch depression line but 
cannot be worn, frayed or stained. The motor and all 
the assemblies must function smoothly, with but a trace 
of noise. The winding key may be scratched but the 
plating must be intact. 

FS (Fine State) - This category refers to machines 
that are in very desirable condition but do show some 
signs of wear. The lacquer finish is still very lus- 
trous but age lines are apparent all over, and minor 
flaking occurs around the cornices and moldings near 
the back sides. The legs and feet show some lustre, 
but have cry spots and obvious nicks and small dents. 

Even the cornices may have small dents but no gouges. 
Small stress cracks in the moldings or appliqu^ work 
may be present. The motor board is still in very good 
shape, with no substitute parts, but the plated con- 
trols show definite, not severe, rub wear, and there 
may be scratches in the black enamel parts and fit- 
tings. The motor and mechanism must still operate 
smoothly, but the noise of the governor is apparent, 
the speed indicator may be sluggish and the winding 
key may have bare spots where the base metal shows and 
even tiny rust flecks. 

GS (Good State) - This category refers to the Ortho- 
phonics that are in decent, respectable shape but ob- 
viously have imperfections. The cabinet is still sol- 
id, but the lacquer may be dried, worn or flaking in 
various areas. Age lines are apparent everywhere. The 
seam lines of the veneer panels may be somewhat visi- 
ble. The cornices and moldings have obvious nicks, 
dents and wear. The bottom cornice may have very ap- 
parent bangs and dents. The legs and feet have very 
little lustre and may have cracks and chips. The back 
panel is dull and dirty, even mildew in spots. The mo- 
torboard is still good but wear is everywhere. The 
plated controls are worn, pitted, with green flecks, 
the turntable rim is dull, with rust pits, the taper 
i tube has bare soots, the bracket mav be cracked or 
weakened. The speed indicator may be inaccurate or 
even dead. The turntable felt is worn, stained or even 
j torn. The motor and governor still work but with obvi- 
ous effort and noise. The winding key is rusty. 

PS (Poor State) - This category refers to machines tha + ^ > 
are barely acceptable to most collectors. The cabinet 
is structurally sound, but the veneer is warped or even 
loose. The finish is lustred only in spots and the 
rest is dull, dried and dirty. The cornices and mold- 
ings are cracked, aenteu, abrased. Flaking is every- 
where. The knobs are completely black. The legs and 
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xeet are T,oT,a_uy dull ar.a dried out. The motor board 
is complete but damaged. The plating is dull, rust anc 
discoloration are everywhere. The turntable mat is 
completely faded and worn. The controls work with dif- 
ficulty. The mechanism works, somewhat, but sounds 
terrible. The reproducer is nearly frozen dead. The 
speaker grill may be broken and the grill cloth rotted. 
All in all, a real "project" machine. 

PM (Parts Machine) - This category refers to Orthnnhnn- 



stuck in the ma 



courtesy of Steve Ramm 



Seventy-i h roe years of unswerving 
loyalty, and just look where ii gets a 
dog: in the warehouse 
That's the saga of Nipper, the leg- 
endary fox terrier with his head 
rocked for the sound of "His Master's 
Voice" coming from the horn of a 
yellow gramophone. 

Pulled from the top of the RCA 
building on Camden's waterfront in 
the early 1960s to make way for-an 
updated logo, the four identical cir- 
cular stained-glass windows depict- 
ing Nipper that were commissioned 
in 1915 Irom a Philadelphia master 
craftsman were hauled ofl and 
packed away in crates. 

After more than a decade, copies of 
the windows were returned to the 
tower in 1979, and Nipper keeps his 
waterfront vigil to this day. 

Of the original windows, three had 
already gone on fo greater glory — to 
the Smithsonian Institution. Wid- 
ener University and Penn State Uni- 
versity Bui the fourth window lan- 
guished in a warehouse in Cherry 
Hill 
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Margaret Weatherly with part of the stained glass logo of the dog hearing “his master’s voice.” 
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Recently. Margaret Weatherly, di- 
rector of the Camden County Histori- 
cal Society, wrote to representatives 
of General Electric Co., which 
bought RCA in 1986, and asked 
whether they would donate the win- 
dow to the people of Camden County. 
GE, which had already sold both its 
consumer-electronics division and 
the Nipper trademark fo a French 
company, promptly had the half-ton 
window delivered to the society's 
doorstep. 

At once. Weatherly realized tha' it 
would not be easy to situate the frag- 
ile work of stained glass, 14'.? feet in 
diameter and welded with lead and 
copper, in the small gallery spaces in 
the society's building. 

"The window will cost about S4.M0 
to have it restored, another $ 6,000 to 
! ' properly .mounted, and who 
knows how much to alter our buh'd- 
It'l! to have it hung," she said with a 
sigh. "At the moment, we just don't 
have the space for it." 



But, she added quickly, she is 
thrilled with the acquisition 

"This represents an important sym- 
bol fo Camden County and its resi- 
dents, particularly to all the people 
who have worked in that building 
over the years." she said. 

A Symbol of boih loyalty and clar- 
ity qf sound reproduction, the bitter- 
swc«i tale of Nipper — a real dog 
whei listened intently to a phono- 
graph record, causing some to won- 
der «f he thought he was listening to 
Ins {lead master's voice — wound up 
as the logo for the Victor Talking 
Machine Co of Camden Wildly popu- 
lar (kith the public, the dogs image 
appeared on everything from statu- 
ettes tu salt -and pepper shakers. 

In 1915. with sales booming, four 
circular stained-glass windows exe- 
cuted by Nicola D'Ascenzo's studios 
in Philadelphia were installed atop 
tlie \ tetor company's building, 
winch became an instant landmark 



In 1929. the Radio Corporation of 
America absorbed both the Victor 
Talking Machine Co and the corn- 
pun) mascot But by the 19o0s Nipper 
heard a new voice from his master 
Get lost Gone was Nipper from re- 
cords and company letterheads, and 

gone from the KC.A building in Cam- 
den as well 

Although D'AhCtnzo's studios pro- 
duced some exquisite examples of 
stained glass — including some <>| 
the windows in Washington Caihe- 
dtu! — the Nipper windows arc val- 
ued more as relics than as works of 
art 

" I he window is important because 
it belongs to its era." said Leigh 1 ra 
ser, a specialist in restoration ol 
stained glass windows with the Wil- 
let Stained Glass Studio in Philadel- 
phia "It's best looked at and valued 
as a vct> elegant billboard Thai s 
exactly what it was " 

I In window is m good shape, sin 
said, considering it spent its iirst SO 



years soaking up soot along the Dela- 
ware River, and tht last quarter cen- 

tur> wrapped in rug padding Only a 

•• 

few .if ns hundreds of pieces of glass 
need to be replaced. 

For now. Nipper will continue to 
listen lor his master's voice in stor- 
agt The window, which was built in 
it i lie sections, will be repacked In its 
four crates — only this time wrapped 
in bubble plastic Tht historical so ci- 
ci> has other priorities, Weatherly 
said including expenses to preserve 
arriiacts and patch a few leaky roofs. 

"I honestly don't know when we'll 
be abk to allord to restore and dis- 
play the window." she said. 

Nipper always the loyal logo, will 
no doubt wait patiently. 








AuctionMaster 



helps you... 

MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR 
OWN MAIL ORDER AUCTION 



Now available: AuctionMas ter (tm) computer software, created by an experienced 
auctioneer to handle all the paperwork involved in a mail order auction. 




- helps prepare your list 

- records bids and determines winners 

- prints customized invoices 

- prints mailing labels and envelopes 

- handles consignment sales, special bidding situations 

- provides valuable reports 

- instant info on auction-in-progress 

- for large and small auctions 

- easy to use 



Handles up to 32,000 items, 32,000 bidders, conditional bids, your minimum bids, 
multiple copies, items-not-won reports, bidder lists, shipping & handling and 
other charges, many other features... all via easy menus. If you're starting 
small, AuctionMaster can grow with your auction to almost any size. 

The complete AuctionMaster package is regularly $189, including a detailed step- 
by-step manual and a special booklet "How To Run a Mail Order Auction". 

SEND NOW... 

Introductory Price, Limited Time Only: $149 
... or write for free brochure. 

If you would like a demonstration disk that illustrates AuctionMaster ' s 
functions, send $10 (refundable with purchase). For IBM-PC/XT/AT/PS2 and all 
compatibles, requires 256k, DOS 2.1 or higher, any printer. Specify make/model 
of your IBM or compatible computer, and whether you want a 3.5" or 5.25" disk. 

We know you will be satisfied. 



Tim Brooks and Bob Siegel 
Bulletproof Software, Dept. N 
P.0. Box 41, Greenwich, CT 06831 



Name: 

Address: 



My computer make/model: 



‘^Indicate: 3.5" or 5.25" disk 



Please send: / / Full AuctionMaster package*; enclosed is $149 (special price) 

/ / Free brochure 
/ / Demonstration Disk* for $10 

(Note: Connecticut residents add 7.5 % sales tax to order) 



